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Deborah Morris’ Diary. 
(Continued from page 371.) 

Seventh-day, Eleventh Month 7th, 1772.— 
It rained and blew hard, but having only four- 
teen and a-half miles to Brigflats, to a kind 
friend there, we parted with our kind young 
friend, who, on account of the chaise, could go 
no further, but sent another to direct us. 

The way lay over a swampy moor, and very 
dangerous for five miles, and here one horse 
lost his shoes, and we were forced to take out 
one of them and sit in the chaise for an hour, 
in a bleak place, and very stormy, till he was 
shod. The smith was a mile off, and no house 
near. By two o’clock we got through many 
dangers over fifteen and a-half miles to Eliza- 
beth Ayreys, without more hurt than much 
fatigue, which extraordinary favor let me ne’er 
forget. Our kind friend received us and enter- 
tained us kindly, and put our driver in a warm 
bed and he recovered beyond expectation. 

First-day, Eleventh Month 8th, 1772.—Went 
to the meeting near the friends at Brigflats,which 
was, considering the rain, which still continued, 
large, and a favored time. I think aunt has 
not been more favored [for] some weeks, and I 
thought it made up for the difficulties we went 
through. John Wilson came here to us, but 
the weather not fit, we let him return to Ken- 
dall without us, and in the evening found when 
a few friends came in, her work was not done, 
and was glad we did not go. 

Second-day, Eleventh Month 9th, 1772.—A 
fine morning, and got to Kendall by eleven. 
Got our chaise mended and refitted, drivers, &c. 

Third-day, Eleventh Mo. 10th, 1772.—Went 
to meeting, where aunt had a fine time, and in 
the afternoon as busy as I could be, and in the 
evening a sitting with the family and others. 

Fourth-day, Eleventh Month 11th, 1772.— 
Isaac Wilson and John Comptzen went with 
us to Lancaster. A very rainy day, twenty- 
two miles [to] a week-day meeting. 

Fifth-day, Eleventh Month 12th, 1772.—A 
favored time. 

Sixth-day, Eleventh Month 13th, 1772.— 
Took leave of our kind guides and the friends of 
Lancaster, and went to Preston, twenty-two miles. 
Our good friends, Dilworth’s three daughters, and 
Jean Routh, went with us. Had an appointed 
meeting in the evening, where, from the appear- 


ance of the people and behavior at first, I ex- 
There were but about 
fifteen or twenty friends, besides Lancaster 
friends, but at length the power of Truth pre- 
vailed, and they were quieted, and aunt was 
greatly and suitably qualified for the whole. 
outh rose and enforced what had been 
delivered. Lodged at Robert Abbott’s, he and 


pected rude doings. 


Jean 


his wife very kind. 


Seventh-day, Eleventh Month 14th, 1772.— 
For eigh- 
teen miles did [relieve] them, and at wagon and 
Our 
own took us that evening by dark to Warring- 
ton. Were kindly received by Sarah Titlow, 
Joseph Fothergill’s daughter, a widow. She 
has two sisters in Lancaster, who visited us. 
The elder of them married a nephew of B. 
Kendal, and seems much concerned for his 


We hired horses to relieve our own. 


hire and expenses, twenty-eight shillings. 


son Jo, who seems to be on the improvement. 


First-day, Eleventh Mo. 15th, 1772.—Went 
to meeting held at Penketh, in the morning, 
where aunt was silent, though a pretty number 
there, and near the close she requested to meet 


the friends at their meeting-house in the town 
in the evening. 


was large, and full, and a favored time it was. 
Samuel Fothergill’s widow was thither in a 
sedan [chair] and seemed much comforted. 

Second-day, Eleventh Month 16th, 1772.— 
Refitted and rested this day. 

Third-day, Eleventh Mo. 17th, 1772.—Went 
to their Monthly Meeting held at Hardshaw, 
three miles, a large meeting. Sally Taylor 
went with us, and after aunt had powerfully 
divided the work among them, S. T. concluded 
the meeting in supplication excellently, and 
we dined near the meeting-house at an inn at 
some young folks expense, whose love and at- 
tendance proved all dear Samuel’s* labor is not 
bestowed on them in vain. We then visited a 
widow, a relation of his. Returned again to 
Warrington, by that it was dark, in peace. 

Fourth-day, Eleventh Month 18th, 1772.— 
Went to Liverpool, eighteen miles. Sally Tay- 
lor went with us. We were kindly received 
by William Rathbone and wife, daughter and 
son. A very kind, agreeable family. 

Fifth-day, Eleventh Month 19th, 1772.— 
Went to meeting, which is pretty large and 
plain. A few of other societies. Aunt large 
and lively. Sally short and sweet, aunt con- 
cluded in supplication. They had a short sit- 
ting with the family and then we set off for 
Warrington again, and got to Sally Titlow’s 
by seven o’clock. Susanna Fothergill, [widow 
of Samuel,] spent the evening with us, and sev- 
eral others of the relations, to whom aunt had 
a lively exhortation. P 

Sixth-day, Eleventh Mo. 20th, 1772.—Sally 
Taylor and a friend from thence took us to 
Manchester. She lives in Lancaster with her 
brother, John Routh, who kindly received us. 


-*Probably referring to the labors of that devoted 
man, Samuel Fothergill, who resided in the neighbor- 


hood, and had lately died. 













(This degree of strength was a 
confirmation to me.) They did so.- The house 





We got in before dark twenty miles and very 
bad road, our horses near stalled, and late in 
the evening our dear friends Richard and Ta- 
bitha Marriot, came from Marsdan, in Lanca- 
shire, to see us, whose good company was com- 
fortable to us. 

Seventh-day, Eleventh Month 21st, 1772.— 
Wrote letters, mended clothes, &c. 

First-day, 11th Mo. 22nd, 1772.—Went to 
meeting, where was a fine appearance of young 
friends, but Tabby [Tabitha Marriot] had a 
close testimony there, and my aunt also. A 
laborious time. Dined at home and went in 
the afternoon [to meeting], which was a more 
solid sitting, and dear aunt had then to address 
the little one whose life was hid with Christ in 
God, and in the evening above twenty friends 
visited us, who sat down in a large room, and 
a sweet time we had. 

Second-day, Eleventh Month 23rd, 1772.— 
Our kind friends, Marriots, returned home, and 
in the afternoon several came to see us, and 
not unprofitably. 

Third-day, Eleventh Month 24th, 1772.— 
Rose early and went, and many kind young 
folks with us, to Stockport, in Cheshire, eight 
miles, were kindly entertained by William 
Hambleton and his wife, who are convinced 
Friends from among the Methodists, as are all 
the rest belonging to the meeting, but six. 
There is now but about eighteen, though once 
a large meeting. It is a good house and a 
market town. Sally Taylor and aunt had a 
good opportunity there in the morning, but 
they not being clear, stayed the night, and in 
the evening appointed another at five. The 
house was filled and more, and a solid time it 
proved, I believe, to all, and in the morning, 
early on Fourth-day, Eleventh Month 25th, 
1772, we went to Macclesfield, thirteen miles, 
where is a good house, but not a Friend lives in 
the town, which is not small, but it being their 
Monthly Meeting, and many from other parts 
were there, and many of other societies, who 
behaved well, and many waited to take leave of 
aunt. [We] dined at an inn with Sally Taylor’s 
brother and divers other Manchester friends ; 
and then one of them, John Watkins, came 
with us to Leek, thirteen miles. In the way 
the spring of the chaise broke, but through 
mercy we were not hurt. Were kindly received 
by William Hegy and wife, who with Sally 
Buxton, is Roger Bowman’s near relation, and 
desires to be remembered to him. Sally pre- 
sented me with the purse of needle work done 
by herself. This town is in Staffordshire, and 
a hilly, irregular town. About one hundred 
friends. 

Fifth-day, Eleventh Mo. 26th.—A good meet- 
ing-house, but a deadish, heavy time this morn- 
ing, but poor aunt had strength to join Sally 
in requesting an evening meeting, which was 
bo full of town folks, and a favored time, 
and friends a many present, the remainder of 
the evening with us, and kept us up till eleven 
o'clock, as is too oft the practice when we are 
obliged to rise early, and friend Keey — son- 
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in-law James Lucas, promised me a copy of 
his mother’s journal. 

Sixth-day, Eleventh Mo. 27th, 1772.—Rose 
early and took a tender leave of our kind 
friends, who helped us to a couple of horses for 
ten miles, which forward us to Sandon, a vil- 
lage where we dined, and got to Rudgley before 
dark, twenty-six miles from Leek. The roads 
very heavy but a fine day. William Lucas, the 
husband of the friends’ daughter, where Charles 
and George Logan boarded at Worcester (she 
sends much love to them), came with us. 

Seventh-day, Eleventh Month 28th, 1772.— 
Mounted early and dined at Sutton at an inn, 
sixteen miles. In our way got two horses to 
help ours, and reached Birmingham by four 
o'clock, eight miles, and were kindly received 
by George Boon, a valuable public friend—a 
pretty wife. ‘ 

First-day, Eleventh Month 29th, 1772.— 
Went to meeting at ten, which was large, I 
think the largest we sat with since we left 
Cumberland, and not very gay. Aunt was 
here very acceptable to all, and stood an hour 
and a half greatly favored indeed. It is a 
large, good house, and friends here live in a 
sociable, agreeable manner, Dined at Sansom 
Loyd’s, who has five sons, his eldest has eight 
children. 
my mother’s, who were very kind. In the af- 
ternoon went to the meeting which was very 
full, and dear aunt much engaged there. I[ 
spent the evening at home with many friends, 
and an encouraging sitting for some of them. 

(To be continued.) 
neninenasiiliidiemmmmanaeas 

THERE are lawyers whose arguments full 
with ten-fold weight upon a jury, and whose 
simple declarations have the force of argument, 
because they are known to be incorruptible 
men, who love truth, and would never resort to 
fraud to gratify a client, or prop up a bad 
cause by disreputable sophistry. A character 
not formed on the selfish maxim that “ honesty 
is the best policy,” but existing for itself, is be- 
hind their words, lending them an authority 
which outweighs the most splendid declamation. 

There are ministers of the Gospel of moderate 
intellectual resources, with no graces of style or 
manner, who yet exert a commanding influence 
over their parishioners by their discourses, be- 
cause through them shines a holy character, a 
zeal and sincerity, a love to God and the Gos- 
pel. It is their excellence of character, known 
to all, and, unconsciously to themselves, mani- 
fest in all their performances, that hides a thou- 
sand imperfections and produces the effect. It 
has been said that the strongest evidence that 
Christianity is from God, is the circumstance 
that it was not long ago destroyed by its friends. 
But it deserves to be noticed that when Chris- 
tianity has been placed on untenable grounds, 
and supported by unsound and blundering ar- 
guments, there has yet been often manifest a 
holiness and love which have counterbalanced 
intellectual weakness and error, and convinced 
the heart. Let it be felt that a man is an ora- 
tor for the pleasure of it, or out of a desire for 
applause, that he lacks independence of charac- 
ter, and comparative indifference to what the 
world may think of him, and his power is more 
than half gone. 


Ir is not the lustre of gold, the sparkling of 
diamonds and emeralds, nor the splendor of 
the purple cincture, that adorns or embellishes 
a woman; but gravity, discretion, humility 
and modesty. 


Here I discovered many relations of 


THE FRIEND. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Ellwood Dean. 


[The following notice of a meeting held by 
this highly esteemed and greatly beloved min- 
ister, has been sent to us by a Friend in Ohio, 
who does not know the name of the paper in 
which it originally appeared. We think it 
will interest some of our readers.—Ep. ] 


A meeting of Friends at the Fifth avenue 
Methodist Church. 

An Ohio man with a mission, whom the 
Spirit has moved to travel and preach the 
Truth. 

A rather interesting affair. 


The mere announcement yesterday that a 
public meeting would be held in the evening 
at Dr. Murray's church on Fifth Avenue, was 
sufficient to bring ot a good sized audience, 
notwithstanding the pouring rain, and the bad 
condition of the streets. 

The assemblage of people was not at all 
Quakerish in its general appearance ; in fact, 
it had a worldly appearance at first glance. 
The masculine portion of it was composed of 
the ordinary run of business men one sees every 
hour in the streets, attracted, no doubt, by mere 
curiosity; and as for the gentler sex, vanity, 
vanities and vexation of spirit were only too 
plainly written in their varied adornments. 
Away up in the front were a few exceptions to 
this general rule, and back of the pulpit, with 
the pastor and the speaker of the evening, El- 
wood Dean, of Chesterfield, Ohio, with Joseph 
Stratton, of Winona, O., Mr. and Mrs. B. H. 
L., of Alleghany. At eight o’clock the pre- 
vailing silence was broken by Mr. Dean, who 
arose and advanced to the stand, and began 
speaking in a quiet and rather musical tone, 
that grew stronger and more pronounced in its 
accents as it proceeded. The speaker was a 
tall man, slenderly built, and rather stoop 
shouldered. He had a frank, open face, full 
of kindliness, and expressive of honesty and 
earnestness, 

He did not announce any text at first, but 
quoted the following verse as the ground work 
of his address: “For we have not followed 
cunningly devised fables when we made known 
unto you the power and coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but were eye witnesses of his Maj- 
esty.” Then followed a quiet, easy sermon, 
which was not less remarkable for its simplicity 
and the absence of all attempt at finish, than 
for the frequent quotations of Scripture, every 
one of which seemed exactly fitted for the spe- 
cial occasion, and apparently occurring on the 
spur of the moment. Aside from this, the most 
notable feature of the address, was the peculiar 
intonation in which it was delivered, a thing 
that is rather difficult to describe. It sounded 
as if the whole discourse had been moulded 
into poetic lines of three or four words each, with 
an occasional line running over, and the whole 
pronounced with a rhythmical rolling accent 
on the final word of each line, and the falling 
inflection, for instance— 


God so loved the world, 

That He gave his only begotten Son, 
That whosoever 

Should believe 

Should not perish, 

But have everlasting life. 

How gracious his words, 

How precious his promises, 

Who shall doubt? 

A gracious Redeemer 


Stands waiting and ready 
For all that come unto Him. 


SILENT MEETINGS. 

At the close of the sermon the speaker ex- 
plained that in the Society of Friends a meet- 
ing for Divine worship does not necessarily re- 
quire that there should be any words. “ If the 
Spirit moves any one to speak, let him do so. 
I have been in meetings where my spiritual 
strength has been renewed when there has been 
complete silence. The Lord gives power to the 
faithful, to them that have no might He in- 
creases strength. 

They that wait 

On the Lord 

Shall receive their strength. 

They shall renew their wings. 

They shall run without weakening. 

If God, in his holy spirit. 

Gives the power to speak 

To any one, let him be heard ; 

And those that have no might, 

If the Spirit renews their strength, 

What more do they want ? 


They that worship Him, shall worship in 
spirit and in truth. This does not imply words. 
He can reprove. He can rebuke. He can 
strengthen. How I desire that every one should 
come to this experience of the knowledge of 
Him.” 

At the close of the meeting, the reporter 
learned from Mr. Dean, that he had been trav- 
elling amongst the Friends, and delivering ad- 
dresses in various parts of the country for sev- 
eral months past. He exhibited the following 
quaint epistle as his commission : 


“At Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Morgan Co., Ohio, held Eleventh Month 19th, 
1881, our beloved Friend Elwood Dean, in a 
weighty manner, opened a concern in this 
meeting that has for some time rested on his 
mind, to visit in the love of the Gospel, the 
meetings of Ohio Yearly Meeting, as far as 
Truth opens the way, and in passing from 
place to place to appoint some meetings amongst 
those not of our Society, also to labor in some 
parts of Western Towa and Kansas Yearly 
Meetings. After a time of deliberation this 
meeting unites with him in the concern, and 
leaves him at liberty to pursue his prospect 
as Truth may open the way, he being a minister 
in unity with us. The clerk is directed to fur- 
nish him with a copy of this minute, signed on 
behalf of this meeting. 

Tsaac Huestis, 
Lyp1a JANE Bye, 
Isaac Huestis, Correspondent. 


\ Clerks. 


FRIENDLY reader, if thou believest the death 
and sufferings of the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
was crucified without the gates of Jerusalem, 
according as the Holy Scriptures relate, let not 
this satisfy thee, but be concerned that thou 
mayst know the Lord to bear rule and set up 
his kingdom in thy heart. Then will it be easy 
for thee to do the will of God, and keep his 
commands. And if thou hast a value and es- 
teem for the Holy Scriptures, do not satisfy 
thyself with only reading the experiences of the 
holy men of God, that spake what they were 
witnesses of, who knew a being washed by the 
water of regeneration, but seek that thou mayst 


also come to the experience thereof in thyself. 
—B. Holme. 


———————— 2 
AN eager desire after riches, leaves no room 
in the heart for nobler thoughts. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Expenses of a Journey in Norway. 


[Barthinius L. Wick, who lately sent to the 
readers of Tor FRIEND some account of Nor- 


way, has sent us an estimate of the cost of a 


journey thither. We have no wish to encour- 
age any to take such a journey, unless they have 
good reasons for so doing—remembering the 
advice of the apostle, “ Whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God,” and believing that this 
applies to pleasure excursions as well as to other 
things—yet as the article contains some inter- 
esting information, we have concluded to insert 
it in our columns.—Ed. ] 


Having had several inquiries about expenses 
for a short trip to the “ Land of the Midnight 
Sun,” will once more ask for a little space in 
the columns of THE FRIEND. 

Expenses depend on the habits of the travel- 
ler, if he is willing to suffer a little inconveni- 
ence, if he is willing to wait on himself, to carry 
his own baggage, run his own errands, brush his 
own shoes, then he can get along reasonably, 
and still see all that he wishes, but if he wants 


everything brought to him, wants the servants of 


the various establishments to wait upon him, 
then he must pay for it, and pay dearly. 

In this brief sketch will try to make average 
estimates, at which figures a person can travel 
comfortable and fare well. 

“Undoubtedly many have read the “ Remark- 
able Travels” of George Pitt, the Englishman, 
and the expense list he gives, and at which rate 
one can travel around the world on a less sum 
than it actually takes most people to reach Eng- 
land. By reading this list over it reminded me 
of the words of the Irish orator Curran on being 
told of an Irish landlord going abroad with one 
shirt and a guinea in his pocket. Curran re- 
plied,“ Ah ! he'll return without having changed 
either.” 

Those who wish information in regard to 
Norse travel can best obtain same from the vet- 
erans in tourist travel, Thomas Cook & Son, and 
Bennett, both having offices in New York, Lon- 
don, and in nearly every seaport town in Nor- 
way. They act as agents for all lines of steam- 
ers, railroads, are money exchangers, and keep 
a regular bureau of free information to all tour- 
ists. Information can also be obtained from the 
agents of the steamship lines in every town in 
the Union. 

By procuring round trip tickets, one can save 
20 per cent. on a second-class ticket, and a cor- 
responding amount on a first-class. Still by 
going on one line and returning on another, we 
can see much more and better appreciate races, 
customs and countries. 

Tickets from Chicago to New York vary, first- 
class being about $17.00 over the New York 
Central and the Erie, and cheaper over other 
lines which do not make so good a time. 

The place of embarking would depend on 
the residence, New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 
The first being the best port and the most im- 
portant for tourist travel, and it is from that 
port the largest and best steamers leave. 

As Iam not agent of any steamship line, have 
no inducements to offer for any particular line. 
The Cunard, founded more than a half century 
ago by the staunch Quaker Samuel Cunard, is 
perhaps the best known, and at present holds 
the record for the fastest trips across the Atlantic, 
still other lines are equally good. The Ameri- 
can, including the old Inman and Red Star; 
and the White Star are good lines and first- 
class in every particular. For those who wish 





to go direct to Norway, they can embark on the 
Thingvalla and Skandia line steamers, which 
make the trip in about fourteen days, going 
around the northern coast of Scotland. The 
other lines go to Liverpool or Southampton, 
making the trip in seven days, and Norway can 
be reached from London or Hull in about thirty- 
six hours, making the trip over England the 
shortest. 

Ocean steamers vary in size from 4,000 to 
12,000 tons, and with a speed of from fourteen 
to twenty-one knots per hour. Stilla 6,000 tons 
steamer with a speed of fifteen or sixteen knots 
is as safe if not safer than a faster or larger 
steamer, and can keep on top of the waves in a 
storm much longer. 

Ocean tickets are of three kinds: first cabin, 
second cabin, and steerage; the last mentioned 
costing only $25 to England or the Continent, 
including passage, board and railroad fare over 
England. Whether to travel first or second 
class depends on the person’s purse and station 
in life; both places being quite good. First 
class is quite extravagant. The table is per- 
haps equal to Delmonico’s, while the state rooms 
equal anything in a New York hotel, and can 
be justly compared to the ancient floating pal- 
aces. The prices vary from $65 to $150, ac- 
cording to state room, all receiving the same 
service at the table. As an ocean trip is un- 
dertaken for the sea air, and most of the time 
is spent on deck, it will be just as well to take 
the cheaper state-room, dispensing thereby also 
with a dozen servants, who expect to be tipped 
at the end of the voyage. Second cabin costs 
$40 to $55, also according to the room. Here 
board is good but simple, not served with so 
much elegance. The rooms while comfortable, 
are not elegantly furnished, but are clean and 
well taken care of. Servants are not as plenti- 
ful, and they expect smaller tips, which is also 
an item to be taken into consideration, as it is 
necessary (bad custom has made it so), to give 
all something at the end of the trip from 25c. to 
$5, according to services rendered. There are 
deck stewards, smoking room stewards, porters, 
waiters, bootblacks, and a dozen other military 
clad officials, who hold their hands out for 
something in return for supposed services ren- 
dered, and the more jewelry and style the per- 
son puts on the more is expected; so in this case 
it pays todress shabbily, especially from a finan- 
cial standpoint, and if see@d-class is taken, only 
about one-half as much is expected. 

Second-class is to be preferred for another 
reason. People not accustomed to the sea, find 
to their sorrow many times sea sickness come 
on, and may be quite sick during the entire 
voyage, and thus render an ocean trip far from 
a pleasure tour. However, this unpleasantness 
depends much on the individual's palate, and 
hence first-class passengers suffer more than the 
others, on account of temptations to gourman- 
dize to the fullest extent on a variety of dishes 
of which the dining-room displays any number, 
hence the sea sickness in a majority of cases. 
As a remedy, I know of but one which never 
fails, and that is to be constantly on deck in the 
fresh air, and to take food in homeopathic doses 
prepared in the steerage kitchen. 

What port should one go to? That depends 
again on the person’s likes and dislikes. Liver- 
pool is the great grain mart of the world, and 
the headquarters for nearly all the English 
steamship lines. It is an interesting place to 
visit, and should at least be touched on going 
or returning. Southampton is now the American 
aud German line port, and is an easier place to 


reach London ; besides, at this place the steamer 
goes clear up to the pier, and the train backs 
down to the steamer making the transfer with- 
out any difficulty. The sailing up the English 
Channel in sight of the coast filled with historic 
places, such as the Eddystone lighthouse, the 
Needles, the English Penitentiary Island, the 
Isle of Wight, with Osborne Castle and the 
Netly Hestipuls, to pass all this on a sunny 
summer day, offers to the eye a scene not soon 
forgotten. Besides this, dozens of steamers can 
beseen plying back and forth, and hundreds of 
little fishing vessels are coursing their way 
slowly from shoal to shoal in search of better 
draughts of fish. The monstrous ocean steam- 
er in the meantime making his onward course 
quicker and quicker, passipg fishing boats and 
steamers far behind, at last steaming up into 
the narrow bay of Southampton with its deep 
but placid waters. 

In Norway one can travel cheaply, first-class 
hotels do not charge more than one dollar per 
day, while horse, driver and carriage can be 
hired for from $1.50 to $3.00 per day. Railroads 
charge from two to three cents per mile, while 
on coast steamers one can travel all day ten 
miles per hour at the rate of about one dollar, 
board costing from 25 to 50 cents per meal. 
By buying overland tickets, with stop-over 
privileges, it will be still cheaper. By staying 
at hotels a week or more, rates are given way 
below the figures quoted. 

The Norse money is very simple, being the 
krone (crown), 27 cents divided into 100 ére 
equal to about 4 of a cent. The best way to 
get money changed is to have letters of credit 
on London, and these will be honored by all 
banks. No identifications are needed, but a 
draft on any bank in Norway will be paid by 
any other bank to any person that may present 
same. 

Guide books and charts should be obtafned 
at once; Baedeker perhaps being the best in 
English, Nielsen for those who understand Nor- 
wegian. A guide book contains everything, and 
will in a short time pay for itself. Distances 
and charges are given, and the State has laws 
against overcharges, which often take place 
when dealing with strangers. It contains be- 
sides names of the best hotels with prices, every- 
thing of a historic nature, the names of consuls 
and other officials, and where to find them. So 
by all means get a guide of every country that 
you may travel in. It is the only way which 
to travel, and saves one much valuable time 
wasted, asking policemen and others who don’t 
know anything, and if they tell something, ten 
to one it will be wrong. Rely on the guide 
book, it is the only safe friend in a foreign 
country. 

Now as to expenses. By going first or sec- 
ond-class, and staying from two to three months 
and in that time travelling much, one can get 
along comfortably on from $400 to $500, and 
can on this amount see Ireland, England, Scot- 
land and the greater part of Norway. I mean 
that two or three weeks can be spent in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the rest can be put in 
in Norway. Have known of those who went sec- 
ond-class, and who took cheap hotels get along 
on $300 spending four months, but that is 
hardly enough in order to see all that can be 
seen, and getting good accommodations. But 
even on $500 one must not buy too many relics, 
must not carry toomuch baggage, and he must 
not be too liberal with tips or in wasting money 
on his new friends. If such things are indulged 
in, then $1,000 will go as easily as $100. But 
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I should say on $400 one can live well, and see 
much, and may return home with a few dollars 
in his pocket besides. 

Barruryivs L. WIcK. 


re 


The following communication from the Isle 
of St. Helena, came to us, accompanied by a 
letter from our friend Ephraim Smith, which 
says: 


We desire to know the right stopping place 
for publishing extracts of letters from our 
Southern friends, but the accompanying letter 
contains some interesting information, and the 
expressions of gratitude to contributors, we 
thought due them. If thou approves of put- 
ting the letter in Tue FRreND, please do so. 

Thy friend, 
Epuram Smita. 


F'RoGMoRE, May 25th, 1894. 

Your kind letter, and its enclosure, gave me 
a great deal of pleasure. I do not believe that 
I could have lived this winter here if I had 
not been able to help; if I had to see the suf- 
ferings and had no means to relieve them, for 
the little that I could give was soon exhausted. 

But Northern friends, for I do feel as if all 
who have helped, were very dear friends, have 
been so kind, so ready to help, that I feel as 
grateful as the people do, and that is saying a 
great deal. 

I am so glad that “you mentioned “ nour- 
ishment.” I have felt as if donations were 
meant just for the plainest food, and so have 
not liked to use them for anything else, except 
in the most pressing necessity. But there are 
so many ill, to whom a little flour, a little rice, 
a few spoonfuls of sugar, mean reviving appe- 
tite and strength. 

I welcomed back to school to day one of our 
nicest scholars, the eldest of a family, remarka- 
ble for goodness and intelligence. She is a 
namesake of mine, and a great favorite in her 
last year of schooling.- She smilingly assured 
me that the sugar I sent was better and did 
more good than the medicine. 

The people are so patient; this Ellen is one 
of our “ practice teachers,” and she brought 
me one of her little class, a child of seven or 
eight. and asked permission to let her go home. 
“T ain’t eat yet to-day, and I feel bad,” the 
child answered to my question, as calmly as 
if she were saying that two and two were four. 
It was then two in the afternoon. 

Two men came last night at nine, and when 
I said, they must come sooner, they replied 
they had worked all day, “and when you work 
all day on a little grits, it takes your strength 
and you have to rest, we could not start sooner.” 
They had walked two miles to-get some sugar 
and rice for their sick wives, and you may 
suppose how thankful I felt for your thought- 
fulness, which enabled me to give what they 
needed. 

Do tell the friends who have helped, that I 
do not know how to thank them. e@ 

Yours cordially, 
Eten Murray. 


oo - 


WHEN under the many proving seasons and 
temptations which sometimes threaten to over- 
whelm us, and over which we have no power, 
a living engagement should attend, that we 
ourselves may act with perfect consistency and 
rectitude, so that there may be a coming out 
of the furnace of affliction, as without the smell 
of fire on our garments. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


Music. 


[The following article has been in the hands of 
the Editor for some months, and it seems timely 
now to publish it.—Eb.] 


The use or disuse of music, as an adjunct to 
the congregational worship of God, is a question 
that has forthe last three hundred years agitated 
the Church. Both the Greek and Romish 
church, following close in the wake of pagan- 
ism, strove by the effects of architecture, statuary, 
painting and music, to lend an enchantment to 
worship, at once pleasurable to the worshipper, 
and rendering necessary a formal worship and 
skilled performers, which in turn became the 
main support of a hireling order of priesthood. 
If these things be right, and the use of them 
pleasing to God, to excel in them would indeed 
be meritorious, and if so, the Greek and Romish 
church, to this day, bear the palm. 

The huge, so-called cathedrals of modern 
Europe, with lofty arched naves and transepts, 
filled with gorgeous altars, statuary and paint- 
ings, and whose walls resound with the deep 
tones of the organ, and whose peal of bells 
cries out to the passer by—most of these were 
built during the dark or medieval ages, and all 
bear witness to the trend of a dead, formal wor- 
ship, such as that which Wickliffe, Huss, Jerome, 
Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, Knox, and many 
others, were raised up by God to denounce and 
bring people out of. More especiaily was this 
the case with Calvin and Knox with regard to 
music. To men whose hearts God had touched, 
no tones made by mere mechanical means could 
voice the feelings of their souls, nor express the 
cravings of their hearts. Neither did they fool- 
ishly imagine that God, who above all delights 
to find a humble and contrite spirit, could take 
any pleasure in sounds proceeding from dead 
things. Rightly they reasoned, “ These are the 
sacrifices of the dead, and as such defile those 
who are made alive in the Truth, to touch.” In 
their godly zeal, like Jerubbael and Elijah, 
they ground the imagery to powder, broke the 
musical instruments, tore down the paintings 
and imagery, designed and framed by evil men, 
according to the foolish imagination of man’s 
deceitful heart. 

But Satan had so exalted himself sitting 
where he ought not, and he had by long estab- 
lished custom so ent®&nched himself in their 
idolatrous appurtenances, that it was not likely 
he would quietly give up possession without a 
struggle for dominion. Bitter indeed was the per- 
secution which he raised up against the Church 
of God, as she came up out of the barren wilder- 
ness of a dead worship. 

But the time came, when God in mercy said, 
“Tt isenough,” and gave a respite to his church 
—to those who loved and served Him in their 
heart and soul. The beast that would have 
torn the lambs of the fold, received a deadly 
wound, and its power was broken. And when 
God saw the time opportune to bring his Church 
into the full enjoyment of that holy, spiritual 
worship, by a people gathered out of the spirit 
and maxims of the world, He did so by means 
of humble instruments, like to the Apes‘les. So 
did George Fox and his coadjutors, abjuring the 
arm of flesh, go forth in the power of the Lord, 
in the name of Jesus, and preached Christ cruci- 
fied, risen and glorified, and as now again coming 
in spirit to such as will receive Him, and to be 
waited for and upon. 

Themselves walking in the Spirit, they ap- 
pealed direct to that of God in every man 


which alone can receive the things of the Spirit. 
Hearts were broken and tendered, not by the 
power of reason and eloquence, but by that of 
the spirit of God, and his presence was felt and 
manifested among them. It was given them to 
see in the brightness of that light with which 
it had pleased the Lord to enlighten their souls, 
that “God doth not dwell in temples made with 
hands, neither is He worshipped by the work of 
men’s hands,” such as all these things are; but 
only is He truly worshipped, who is a Spirit, in 
and through the one Mediator, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Not even words did they find necessary 
to perform this holy, spiritual worship; and 
they found that God and his power in their 
souls was truly exalted, by obeying his com- 
mand, “ Let all the earth keep silence before 
Him, for the Lord is in his holy temple.” (Hab. 
ii: 20). This spiritual worship, silent as to all 
outward sounds, was one of the main stones 
which our forefathers in the Truth upreared as 
a way mark, by which their children might 
know that they were following in their foot- 
steps. And I am fully persuaded if we, their 
children, are following in “the old path, the 
good way,” in which they walked, we shall have 
a like experience. 

So “ Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who made 
Israel to sin,” raised his golden calves at Dan 
and Bethel, saying, “If this people go up to do 
sacrifice in the house of the Lord at Jerusalem, 
then shall the heart of his people turn again 
to their Lord, even unto Rehoboam, king of 
Judah,” (I Kings xiii: 27). A like argument 
has been used by backsliders amongst the dif- 
ferent denominations of Christians in our own 
land, all pleading, “ Unless we make our wor- 
ship attractive to the young, by introducing 
the choir and the organ, they will leave us and 
go elsewhere, to get such things as they like.” 
Yea, to such an extent have these things been 
carried, that ministers and people have become 
blinded as to the extent to which they have 
strayed, and they zealously vie with each other 
as to who will best please the itching ears of 
the people, and so gather in the most people 
and the most shekels into their net. 

That precious portion of time allotted to each 
one, in which to serve God by living to Him 
and serving one another, is frittered away in 
idle, dream-like songs. 

Music is well defined in the Scriptures, both 
vocal and instrumental, and that by Solomon, 
the wisest of mankind, as “the delights of the 
sons of men,” (Ec. ii: 8), and if those who pro- 
fess to be led by the Spirit of God, and so doing 
are truly “the sons of God,” depart from that 
pure spiritual worship, ordained by and well 
pleasing to the Father, for God now seeks 
such who thus worship Him, and still conde- 
scends to mingle with such and manifest his 
presence to them; but if these turn away, and 
substitute the delights of the sons of men, pleas- 
ing to the carnal mind, are they doing anything 
less than Apostate Israel did, when “they for- 
sook the worship of God for that of Baal? 

Empty noises out of things without life, sub- 
stituted for that holy spiritual worship, which 
arises in the soul, as incense kindled by God’s 
Spirit, are a grief to the Lord. 

Is it not time for us to raise our voice to 
draw the people from these idle, self-pleasing 
performances, and for us on our part to bear a 
decided testimony, and say in the same spirit of 
Paul, “ If music thus make my brother to offend 
I will have none of it.” 

Our early Friends coming into the Light, 
not only broke their swords and put off their 
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perfectly delightful, for I had not been on the 
“regular” cars for eight months (think of that 
ye inhabitants of civilization, that go on them 
every day)! and the motion seemed particu- 
larly pleasant. The Sante Fe line after skirt- 
ing along the bay, passing Old Town, and 
crossing the San Diego River, enters the cafion 
of a tributary stream, which it gradually as- 
cends to Linda Vista, and then rapidly descends 
to Sorrento, crossing there a wide salt marsh, it 
again rapidly rises until Del Mar is reached, 
when it again descends. This singular course 
it keeps all the way to Los Angelos. It does 
not seem to have once entered into the mind of 
the engineer, that a cutting should ever be made 
or a hollow filled up or a curve avoided. Being 
built in the boom days, there naturally wasn’t 
time to have it right in the beginning, so during 
all these seven years they have had to endure 
the wear and tear on their engines, to say noth- 
ing of the limited amount of cars they can ever 
take in a train. 

But it was not to criticise the builders of the 
Santa Fe or moralize on the sad results of the 
forced development so manifest in the West that 
we came to Del Mar, but on the contrary, we 
came because we could so easily and completely 
leave all contact with the works of man, and 
find ourselves where nature ruled supreme. Bo- 
tanically speaking, Del Mar is one of the most 
interesting localities in southern California, not 
only on account of the great variety and luxu- 
riance of the flowers, but because on that ridge, 
extending over an area perhaps two hundred 
rods wide and two miles long, grow the few in- 
dividuals of Pinus Torreanus, which have been 
found in no other locality, excepting on the 
Santa Rosa Islands, opposite Santa Barbara. 
They seem to be the remains of a much larger 
group that once flourished along the coast. The 
leaves are about eight inches in length, and the 
cones seemed very large to me, being I should 
say, ten inches round in the largest part, and 
six inches long. The nut is very rich and pleas- 
ant to the taste, especially of the squirrels and 
gophers. 

The whole region was a carpet of flowers, 
more brilliant than I had ever seen. I will not 
attempt to enumerate them, for names are very 
stupid, particularly when one has not the pic- 
ture to associate them with. Yellow in almost 
every variety of tint and shade was the predomi- 
nating color, though blue, purple, pink and crim- 
son were not wanting. On one crest which we 
climbed, was quite a little grove of the pines, 
which offered a most inviting retreat. In fact, 
the view from this point, about three hundred 
feet high, was simply enchanting. The gnarled 
and twisted pines, the ocean, the shore with its 
rugged outline and white stretch of foaming 
breakers, while the valley on the opposite side 
opened out with green ranches and hillsides cov- 
ered with the tall yellow-flowered mustard, that 
waved like a gauzy veil along the hillsides into 
the deeper and deeper tinted amethyst of the dis- 
tant mountain ranges. Leaving the brown car- 
pet under the pines, there stretched all along the 
brow of the ridge a perfect mass of color, formed 
of the flowers of a rich yellow primrose and the 
bright pink of the sand verbena. 

On another ridge, two miles above Del Mar, 
we visited the ranch ofa very interesting family, 
who for fifteen or twenty years have struggled 
to wrench from the dry soil a scanty subsistence. 
They have no water but what they can save 
when it rains, and of course such a season as 
this has been exceedingly hard for them. They 
raise grapes, figs and apricots in ordinary 


seasons, without any difficulty. One of the 
daughters is a botanist of considerable reputa- 
tion, having worked herself along in the face 
of all difficulties until she has made herself 
quite well known to collectors of this coast. 
She is now engaged in collecting seeds of native 
plants for a florist in San Diego, who hopes 
to introduce them in other localities. Some 
information which she gave Dr. Brandegee in- 
spired a desire in him to traverse the coast to 
La Jolla, about eight miles south as the crow 
flies, from Del Mar, though about twice that 
distance must be covered to reach it along the 
shore. It was to gratify this desire that we 
again took the cars for Del Mar on the twenty- 
sixth. 

The two weeks of dry weather had sensibly 
affected the vegetation, though the valleys were 
still quite green, and the scarlet mimulus still 
covered the cajion sides, while the mustard con- 
tinued to wave its yellow heads. The sight of 
the great stretches of the last named plant 
brought from me continued exclamations of 
delight, much to the amusement of Dr. Brande- 
gee, who discovered in it a sure sign that I had 
no farming instincts. He said in the old days 
the hills, now so barren, had all been covered 
with native grass that reached one’s waist, in 
which the flowers grew tall and luxuriant, but 
since the introduction of stock farming, the 
continual tramping of the ground, close crop- 
ping of the vegetation, had reduced it in every 
way, while the introduced weeds such as the 
mustard, “alflerie” and malva had spread over 
the entire region. 

The sun beat down remorsely from a cloud- 
less blue sky, as we left the cars at the station 
and proceeded along the track to where we 
could descend to the coast, for in thesalt marshes 
there were still a number of plants that we 
wished to collect. As we started on the steep 
trail up the cliff on the opposite side of the 
marsh, Dr. B. was ahead, when suddenly he 
drew back his uplifted foot in a manner that 
brought me in an instant to the front. Had he 
taken the step that he was preparing for, it 
would have planted him in the midst of a 
coiled rattlesnake, and the result might have 
been unpleasant or really serious. As it was, 
the fellow was quite unconscious of us, for he 
was apparently sound asleep. He did look so 
comfortable that I almost envied him the ability 
to get into such a cozy heap. He had made a 
deep hollow in the sand, and was dozing in the 
warm sunshine. The coil was not more than 
ten inches across, and his flattened head was 
laid on top with an expression particularly re- 
volting even for a snake. It would not have 
entered my mind to disturb him, but Dr. B. 
thought he had best be killed, since he was ca- 
pable of doing much evil; he therefore aimed 
his hammer into the midst of the coil. It sue- 
ceeded only in waking him, as his head was not 
in a position to be easily struck. Like a flash 
he gathered himself together so to speak, and 
started for a clump of bushes close at hand, rat- 
tling vigorously as he wriggled away, seeming 
to have about eight rattles as nearly as I could 
count. He evidently watched us from within 
his covert, for as long as we stood there he kept 
up the sound, which ceased as we started on. 
We threw down stones from time to time, that 
bounced on the bushes under which he was, and 
immediately the rattling would again begin. I 
suppose he thought he could frighten us. 

We had left the train at a little before ten, 
and did not have to reach La Jolla until four 
Pp. M.,so that we felt we had ample time to cover 


the distance, particularly as were reasonably sure 
that the last four or five miles would be smooth 
sailing. 

We ate our lunch under the last tree that 
grew on the coast and offered us friendly shel- 
ter. We rested here nearly one hour; at last 
we started on, keeping near the coast all the 
way, and at the head of each cajion stopping to 
reconnoitre, deciding whether it were better to 
go around or descend and then ascend the other 
side. 

We finally reached a point commanding a 
complete view of the coast and the hotel, which 
was within a few hundred yards of the station. 
It looked so near, and the stretch ahead seemed 
so even that we both decided the last caiion was 
the one directly in front of us. We looked at 
the time, it was only two, and I began planning 
what we could do to put in the extra hour or 
more we would have to spare at the station. 
But alas! our troubles were only beginning; 
for before this we encountered no less than six, 
one so steep thatrto cross it was impossible, and 
which caused us a half a mile detour. ‘They 
were all so narrow and the top apparently so 
level that we could not see them until we were 
almost at their brink. In some cases the sides 
were so steep and the grass so slippery that we 
could sit down and slide toboggan style for quite 
a ways, though near the bottom there was al- 
ways a dense tangle of brushwood, through 
which we had to forcibly make our way. 

If the going down was easy, the going up 
sufficiently equalized matters. Sometimes it 
seemed impossible to get any foothold at all, 
principally owing to the fact that my shoes 
were slippery as glass, and the slopes not less 
so. Dr. B. had less trouble, for the soles of 
his shoes were driven full of nails and clung 
much more readily. 

Not a drop of water did we encounter during 
the whole distance, and the one lemon that I 
had had intelligence enough to bring did not 
answer for very long. 

It was only by most diligently keeping at it 
and by walking much more rapidly than we 
had in the beginning, that we were at last able 
to find ourselves seated in the car a few minutes 
before the conductor called out, “ All aboard.” 
I need not add that we felt no regrets at not 
having to walk the fifteen uninteresting miles 
from La Jolla to town. 


— 


Scripture Illustrations. 

“THEY WERE TROUBLED AT HIS PREs- 
ENCE.” —The Oriental despot did not like, as a 
rule, to have his brothers much in evidence 
about him. In his heart of hearts he can 
hardly help regarding each as a possible rival. 
In the atmosphere of suspicion that fills the 
court, family ties form but a poor restraint, and 
he is often not too scrupulous in choice of 
means to free himself from this fear. The 
wholesale slaughter of Gideon’s sons, and, in 
succeeding times, of Joash’s brethren, are good 
illustrations of the custom. When Mohammed 
III, succeeded to the throne of Turkey in 1595, 
nineteen of his brothers were put to death. He 
was a mean and effeminate creature, but many 
of the bravest and most masculine of the sultans 
of later days have similar bloodstains on their 
hands. Apart from a not unnatural fear of a 
long-cherished vengeance, we can understand 
why Joseph’s brethren should have been “trou- 


bled at his presence.”—S. S. Times. 
————_2—_ 


SS 
Noratrne should be thought too great a sac- 
rifice for the sake of attaining heaven. 
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The Smoking Habit—Food and drink have their 
= in satisfying the natural desires of man. 
sven when used in excess, or at wrong times, their 
use, while improper, is still not unnatural. But 
the use of tobacco or of opium by means of smok- 
ing is wholly unnatural. At the best, and at the 
worst, it is an attempt to bring the brain under 
the influence of a burning narcotic by a mechanical 
appliance, a sort of surgical operation on a sound 
body, and its result is what might be expected from 
such au unnatural course. A brain that is periodi- 
cally narcotized is never in a normal condition. 
A mouth that is burned over with heated smoke 
has lost its fine sense of taste, and is incapable of 
the more delicate appreciation of choice foods and 
drinks, The entire person of an inveterate smoker 
is likely to become offensive to the pure air for 
some distance about him. And the moral sense of 
one under the influence of tobacco on the brain is 
measurably deadened. No matter how common, 
or how fashionable, or how seductive, is this cus- 
tom, it is unnatural, and pernicious, and dis- 
agreeable. 


THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH 23, 1894. 














London Yearly Meeting commenced on the 
twenty-first of Fifth Month with a session of the 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight. At the 
meeting on the twenty-third Richard H. Thomas 
and wife, of Baltimore, were encouraged in their 
prospect of visiting Friends in Norway, Den- 
mark and Germany. Isaac Sharp, now nearly 
eighty-eight years of age, gave an account of 
his long journey, and labors in Turkey, India, 
China, Japan and America. He stated that he 
still had it in prospect to visit the South of 
France and Syria. 

The Yearly Meeting proper met on fourth- 
day. After the transaction of some other busi- 
ness. 


The Clerk observed that the circumstances under 
which the meeting approached the American cor- 
respondence this year were exceptional, inasmuch 
as they had proposals from two Quarterly Meet- 
ings, Lancashire and Cheshire, and Cumberland, 
opening up the whole question of that correspon- 
dence. There were also minutes from two Quar- 
terly Meetings relating to the circumstances of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting, Lancashire and Cheshire, 
and Warwick, Leicester and Stafford. The subject 
was a very large and important one, involving not 
merely the method of the correspondence, but the 
question, to whom should we write? He would 
propose that after reading, and appointing a com- 
mittee to reply to the epistle from Dublin, they 
should read the American epistles in the order in 
which they came, and that instead of at once ap- 
pointing committees to reply, they should take the 
whole subject into consideration on Second-day 
morning, in connection with the proposition that 
had come up to them. 

The proposal of the Clerk met with wide-spread 
approval. 


Richard Brockbank, a member of the Quar- 
terly Meeting said: 


Two years ago Iowa Yearly Meeting wrote, 
honestly telling us that they had found the old 
principles of the Society no longer satisfactory. 
Great difficulty was found in getting Friends to sit 
on the committee of reply. Finally a committee 
was formed, instructed to answer the Iowa Epistle. 
They produced an excellent reply, treating the 
| pistle we had received with faithfulness, but with 
Christian tenderness and love; but the large com- 
mittee when the draft was submitted to it, dreaded 
that it would be dictating to Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ing, and referred it back to the committee. Con- 
sequently, a reply was sent to lowa which was not 
honest; and the Western Yearly Meetings were 
encouraged in the belief that they had found outa 
better way, and that we were prepared to give up 
















our old ones and follow them. He believed the 
time had come when a reconsideration of the whole 
matter of the American correspondence should be 
taken up. Their Quarterly Meeting did not pre- 
sume to point out any course to the Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

Some Friends thought that the women ought 
to be invited to take part in this consideration 
but this proposition was not adopted. 

On Second-day the minutes that had come 
from the Quarterly Meetings were read. 


The first of the minutes read, that from the Cum- 
berland Quarterly Meeting, briefly expressed the 
opinion of that meeting that the present position 
of the American correspondence was very unsatis- 
factory, and recommended the consideration of the 
whole subject to the Yearly Meeting. The minute 
from Lancashire, a much longer document, stated 
that the Quarterly Meeting had been led to review 
the practice by the Yearly Meeting of sending 
separate Epistles to each of the American Yearly 
Meetings with which we correspond. The multi- 
plication of Yearly Meetings on the American con- 
tinent had made the preparation of replies to these 
a serious burden upon the meeting. The selection 
of certain Yearly Meetings for such correspondence 
was invidious and liable to error; changes had 
taken place in the constitution of the American 
meetings which rendered such selection, however 
suitable at first, now no longer satisfactory. It 
was recommended that the Yearly Meetings should 
each year prepare a General Epistle and brotherly 
greeting to all the Yearly Meetings on the Ameri- 
can continent which bear our name and might be 
willing to receive it. 

Wm. Edward Turner, as a representative of 
Lancashire and Cheshire Quarterly Meeting re- 
minded the Yearly Meeting that there were a 
number of bodies in America with whom they 
held no correspondence, including six or seven 
Yearly Meetings which separated “or were 
separated” from the body of Friends in Phila- 
delphia many years ago [the Hicksites], and he 
queried whether the time had not come when 
these should be included in the correspondence. 

Joseph B. Braithwaite said : 


He was glad to hear the views of Cumberland 
Quarterly Meeting did not extend to those who 
separated in America, from 1827 to 1828, and that 
those would best be left entirely out of the ques- 
tion. This Yearly Meeting in 1829 issued a very 
solemn and feeling minute concerning the funda- 
mental teachings of the Society, to which he trusted 
every one in the meeting was prepared cordially to 
adhere; and it stated that under the circumstances 
the Yearly Meeting could not continue its connec- 
tion with or acknowledge as in profession with us 
any body which did not receive these precious doc- 
trines, which we esteemed as an essential part of 
the Christian religion. He trusted there would be 
no question as to adhering to this plain testimony 
to what each of us esteemed as essential to our posi- 
tion as a Christian Church under the headship of 
the Great Redeemer. As regarded the others, the 
case was different. Some might remember the 
lengthened deliberation in the Yearly Meeting in 
1855, when the separation in Ohio took place, and 
the Yearly Meeting took it upon itself to commu- 
nicate with only one of the two bodies. He thought 
there would be very great difficulty in unsettling 
any such deliberate conclusion as was then come 
to. He did notsee his way to any change in regard 
to the bodies with which we corresponded. 

A large discussion followed. Several of the 
speakers favored including the Hicksite bodies 
in the epistolary correspondence, and others ob- 
jected to this. Many thought it would be the 
best plan to issue but one epistle, copies of which 
should be sent to all. 

The London Friend of Sixth Month Ist, from 
which we have condensed this account does not 
contain the final conclusion, but we learn from 
the Christian World (London) that it was de- 
cided to “send to all a single epistle, clearly 


explaining our views on worship and ministry, 
more as pastoral advice than as an expression 
of sanction. Also the standing committee of the 
Society is to find out all information about the 
smaller Conservative bodies, and the Hicksite 
Friends are to be still outside our pale.” 

The statistical tables gave the whole number 
of meetings 348, and of members 16,369, an in- 
crease of 112 over last year. 

When the state of Society was under con- 
sideration, J. B. Braithwaite said, he was per- 
suaded that the most convincing practical evi- 
dence of Christianity was the acceptance of the 
reign of Christ among his people that they might 
know by experience the power and presence of 
the Holy Spirit. 

A caution was given as to the display some- 
times witnessed in our meeting-houses on the 
occasion of marriages and funerals. 

Ida B. Wells, a colored woman who has been 
lecturing in Great Britain on the injustice and 
cruelty practised upon many of her race in 
America by the horrible practice of lynching, 
addressed the Women’s Yearly Meeting on this 
subject, but men Friends did not think it best 
to give her an audience in their body. 

The subject of slavery was afresh agitated. 
It was stated that the immense progress Eng- 
land had made in the past thirty or forty years 
in opening up new territories, brought its people 
more into contact with the system, especially in 
the interior of Africa. It was concluded to 
issue an appeal on the subject and ask for funds. 





We have received from a daughter of the 
late Joseph Armfield, of London, a more ex- 


tended obituary notice of this dear Friend than 
that inserted in our lact iscuo. It will ho fonnd 


in the appropriate column. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The President has approved the 

Philadelphia and Camden Bridge bill. It provides 
that the structure shall clear high water by forty feet, 
the channel span shall be 500 feet long, and that the 
draw span shall give an opening 125 feet wide. Plans 
are to be submitted to the Secretary of War within 
two years, and the bridge must be completed within 
seven years from the passage of the act. 
Of the 110,000 Chinamen estimated to be in this 
country, 107,000 have registered. Under the law the 
3000 who have failed must be deported, but no money 
has been appropriated for the purpose. 

Last week a Court at Council Bluffs, Iowa, before 

whom a man and wife were being tried for conspiracy, 
ruled that husband and wife being in law one person, 
could not conspire, and, therefore, the defendants were 
discharged. 
Before the Senatorial Sugar Committee, in Wash- 
ington, last week, President Havemeyer, of the Sugar 
trust, declined to answer concerning local political 
subscriptions. He said no money had ever been paid 
to the National parties. John G. Searles, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Sugar Trust, said : “I believe the 
people of the United States are getting their sugar 
cheaper and a purer quality of sugar by reason of this 
company, than is possible under any circumstances on 
earth.” Then Senator Allen proceeded to question 
Searles about the contributions of the Trust to cam- 
paign funds. “In answer to that question with refer- 
ence to any contributions to secure or defeat legislation, 
I answer emphatically, no.” 

William Astor Chanler returned home to New York 
City on the 12th inst., after a three years’ absence 
abroad, twenty-two months of which were passed in 
the heart of Africa, in regions never before penetrated 
by white men. He states that he has travelled in the 
interior of Africa, a journey of over three thousand 
miles. Twenty-seven out of two hundred of his men 
died of disease. He himself was twice sick with the 
fever, but cured himself with “quinine, arsenic and 
action ’—the latter he considers the best antidote. 

On the 15th instant the convention of coal miners 
of the Pittsburgh district endorsed the action of the 
national and district officers by accepting the sixty-nine 
cent rate, and most of them, it is thought, would resume 
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work this week. The remarks of the delegates indi- 
cated that the disaffection over the terms of settle- 
ment was because of misunderstandings concerning it. 
Conservative estimates place the number of men in- 
volved in the strike at 100,000, and the loss to the 
miners in wages for the fifty days during which the 
strike lasted at $12,500,000. The loss to the operators 
is placed at several million dollars. E : 

The Senatorial Investigating Committee of New 
York, now in New York City, have shown a regular 
system of blackmail on the part of the police of that 
city. Their victims have been keepers of disreputable 
houses, liquor sellers, green goods men, &c., Ke. The 
amount of blackmail money paid to the police and 
politicians is not known, but is estimated at not less 
than $10,000,000 annually. J 

The Japanese in New York have formed a society 
to promote the welfare of their people in that city. 
The first step to be taken will be to establish a free 
night school, where lectures on pertinent subjects will 
be given. 

“King Pharaoh,” or John Hannibal, as he was 
better known in private life, the last chief of the 
Montauk Nation of Indians, died at his home in 
Franklinville, Suffolk Co., N. Y., on the 17th inst., at 
the age of eighty-seven years. 

There were in this city last week 422 deaths —an 
increase of 52 over the preceding week, and 25 over 
the corresponding week of 1893. Of the whole num- 
ber, 210 were males and 212 females: 39 died of con- 
sumption ; 33 of heart disease ; 28 of cholera infantum ; 
23 of pneumonia; 21 of marasmus; 18 of apoplexy ; 
18 of inflammation of the brain; 17 of cancer; 16 of 
old age; 16 of diphtheria; 13 of inanition; 12 of 
paralysis; 12 of bronchitis, and 11 of convulsions. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 96; 4’s, reg., 112} a 114; 
coupon, 1144 a 115}; 5’s, 118 a 118}; currency 6's, 
1004 a 110}. 

Corron was quiet and unchanged. Middling up- 
lands officially quoted at 7}}c. per pound. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $14.50 a $15.50; 
spring bran, in sacks, $14.50 a $15.50. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.10 a $2.35; No. 2 winter family, $2.35 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.70 a $2.85; Western 
wiuver Clear, 22.00 a $2./9; Go. aO., stralgnt, $2.75 a 
$3.10; do., do., patent, $3.15 a $3.35; spring, clear, 
$2.40 a $2.65 ; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.50; do., patent, 
$3.60 a $3.85 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was in limited request, but steady, at $2.85 per barrel 
for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 59 a 59} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 45} a 46 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 48 a 49 cts. 

Breer CatrLe.—Good, 43 a 5c.; medium, 43 a 4c. ; 
common, 3} a 4}c. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.— Extra, 3} a 4c.; good, 3} a 
3hc.; medium, 2} a 3c.; common, 14 a 24c.; lambs, 3 
a 5hc. 

Hocs.—7 a 7}e. for good Western, and 6} a 7c. for 
other grades. 

ForEIGN—At a meeting of the directors of the 
Manchester Ship Canal on the 15th instant, it was re- 
solved to make an application to the Council of the 
city of Manchester, on Sixth Month 20th, for the 
issue of a three per cent. loan of £500,000, to assist in 
the final work of the canal. The authorization of this 
sum will exhaust the statutory powers of the city of 
Manchester to vote money to the canal. 

John Duke Coleridge, Loid Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, died at 8.50 o’clock on the evening of the 14th 
instant. 

A news agency dispatch reports that, “ According 
to the certificate of the doctors who attended him, the 
cause of the Sultan of Morocco’s death was dysentery. 
He was conscious to the last and expressed the desire 
that Abdul Aziz should succeed him. The ministers 
and officers of the army have sworn allegiance to Ab- 
dul Aziz, who is staying at Rabat. ‘Lhe troops at 
Casabianca have accepted the new sovereign, but the 
allegiance of the troops at Rabat is doubtful.” 

The Madrid correspondendent of the Standard says: 
“England, Spain and France have postponed their 
recognition of Abdul Aziz as Sultan of Morocco, owing 
to the refusal of Germany, Italy, Austria and Belgium 
to act in concert with Spain. This refusal is due to 
Spain’s dilatoriness in securing the ratification of 
commercial treaties.” 

The representative of the N. Y. Sun devotes an in- 
teresting paragraph to the Morocco crisis: “ Nothing 
for months has so seriously aroused the apprehensions 
of the powers of Europe as the death of the Sultan of 
Morocco the other day. The reason is that this large 
country, at the entrance to the Mediterranean, holds 


what is really the most important strategical position 
in the world. 
harbor on the Strait of Gibraltar would control the 
entrance to the sea much more completely than is 
possible from the heights of Gibraltar. 
would, of course, be most menaced by any change in 
the control of the Moorish territory, and it may be 
said, without hesitation, that, if France had attempt- 
ed to use an opportunity to gain new rights under the 
changed administration, as was feared, for a day or 
two afier the dramatic dispatch of her fleet to Moorish 
waters, she might do, war with England would have 
been almost inevitable. The progress of events there- 
fore, is being watched 
throughout Europe. 
land could control the entrance to the Mediterranean 
by means of the Gibraltar works. The lack of a harbor 
there makes it impossible. 
thority in such matters said to me that, if it became 
expedient, England would probably offer Gibraltar to 
Spain as an immense bribe to secure the formation of 
an alliance for the joint control of Tangier. 
proposal would be of great practical advantage to 





The power which secured the Moorish 


England 


with the greatest anxiety 
No one now pretends that Eng- 


A diplomat of high au- 


Such a 


England, although it would undoubtedly arouse a 
storm of sentimental protest. Spain would naturally 
be eager to accept, on any reasonable terms, the res- 
toration of the famous stronghold. The present in- 
dications are that no immediate crisis will arise from 
the change of rulers.” 

Paul Lindau, the Berlin correspondent of the New 
York Herald, writes: “The conflict over the Congo 
treaty entered into by Belgium and England is con- 
tinually becoming wider in its scope. There are 
rumors afloat about the necessity of an African con- 
ference, which would not only have to deal with the 
Congo, but would also have to take up that Anglo- 
French apple of contention, Egypt, and possibly, on 
the top of all this, the latest of Occidental questions 
—Morocco.” 

The Spanish Government will propose the appoint- 
ment of a mixed commission to settle the difficulty 
between Spain and the United States concerning the 
Cuban tariff. 

A dispatch of the 15th inst., from Austrian Silesia, 
says: A disaster, involving great loss of life, is re- 
ported to-day from Karwin. An explosion of fire 
damp occurred last night in the Johann and Fran- 
ziska mines at that place. About 200 miners are said 
to have been killed. 

Respecting the plague now in Hong Kong, China, 
The British Medical Journal on the 16th inst., has re- 
ceived the following telegram from Hong Kong: 
“The plague has all the symptoms of the true Bu- 
bonic pest, which ravaged Europe in the middle ages 
and which is descriled by Defoe. The only Euro- 
peans who have been affected were ten soldiers, who 
were ewployed in the work of disinfecting the native 
quarters. One of them has died.” 

Further intelligence received by the steamer Belgic 
arriving at San Francisco on the 18th, is as follows: 
“ During the week ending Fifth Month 24th, it is es- 
timated there were about 500 new cases and about 400 
deaths, the mortality of which shows very clearly the 
terribly fatal character of the disease. The plague 
caused an enormous exodus from Hong Kong, and 
notices have Leen posted on the frontier prohibiting 
Chinese suffering from the plague from entering the 
mainland. On the 20th, upwards of 10,000 natives 
left by steamers and junks, and the following day a 
like number shook the dust of Hong Kong off their 
feet. At Canton the plague is reported as diminishing. 
The doctors are said to have discovered the proper 
method for treating patients, the result being that the 
number of deaths is reduced to 20 per cent. or less, of 
the persons attacked.” 

According to a despatch dated Panama, Sixth Mo. 
14th, the greatest calamity that has ever befallen that 
city was the fire which started on the afternoon of the 
13th inst., and burned fiercely for nine hours before 
it could be gotten under control. At two o’clock the 
next morning the flames were subdued, after having 
consumed over 300 buildings in the most thickly 
populated section of the city, including the prefecture 
and Chinese quarters. The loss to property amounts 
to about $2,500,000. The insurance is estimated at 
only about $200,000. One-third of the area of the 
city is devastated, and five thousand persons are ren- 
dered homeless. 

According to a despatch from Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
an immense body of auriferous ore in one tract, a mile 
wide by two long, is reported to have been discovered 
between Rat Portage and Port Arthur, seventy miles 
south of the Canadian Pacitie Railway. Assays aver- 
age $8 in gold and $4 in silver. 












NOTICES. 
A MIDDLE-AGED Friend wishes a position in a 


Friend’s family, to do light housekeeping and plain 
sewing. 


Address “ M,” Box 59, Malvern, Pa. 





WantTep.—An experienced teacher for Woodbury 


Preparative Meeting School. Apply to 


PrisciLLA WRIGHT, or 
SAMUEL BAKER, 
Woodbury, N. J. 





Wantep.—A competent man Friend to take charge 


of Scattergood Seminary, at Hickory Grove, Lowa, as 
Principal ; and a woman Friend as Assistant Teacher 
for the coming winter term. 
to Lewis W. Bye, or 


Address applications 


Euma C. ELLyson, 
West Branch, Cedar Co., Iowa, 


Wesrrown BoarpinG Scrioon.—The stage will be 


at Westtown station to meet the trains leaving Phila- 
delphia, at 7.07 and 8.46 a. mM; and 2.53 and 4.52 P.M. 
To send a message to the School by telegraph, address 
ZesevEE HAInes, Supt., at West Chester; telephone 
No, 85. 


CoMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFratrs.—The Associated 
Executive Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs is 


called to meet at Friends’ School, Coulter Street, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, on Fourth-day, Sixth 


Month 27th, 1894, at 9 A. M. 
Herry B. Garrett, Clerk. 


A YounG MAN Frienp, being disengaged in the 
afternoons, is open for engagements in writing, book- 
keeping, collecting, etc., and would be glad to hear 
of a good clerical or other position, either for all day, 
or in the afternoons, after 2 P. M. 

Address “ M,” Office of Tur Frrenp. 


Marriep, Fifth Month Sth, 1894, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Sixth and Noble Sts, Philadelphia, 
Horace E. Moore, son of Martha J. and the late 
James W. Moore, to ELxa L. CurisMAN, daughter of 
Isaac F. Chrisman, both of Philadelphia. 
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Passed peacefully away, on the twenty-ninth of 
Fifth Month, 1894, at his residence, Croham, Mount 
Croydon, England, JoserH ARMFIELD, in the seventy- 
third year of his age, a minister of Devonshire House 
Monthly Meeting. Although suddenly called away 
from works to rewards, his family, who keenly feel 
the loss of so excellent a father and faithful counsellor, 
have the consoling belief that having his lamp trimmed 
and his light burning, he was ready through mercy to 
enter in unto the marriage supper of the Lamb. He 
stood for the ancient principles of the Society faith- 
fully all his life, attending the Yearly Meeting sit- 
tings for sixty years, and was a faithful watchman on 
the walls of our Zion. He grieved over the removal 
of the ancient landmarks which our fathers have set, 
and, as he remarked only a few days before his death, 
it seemed to fall to his lot to stand for the opposition, 
adding, “If Friends knew how I feel to take that part 
they would have more sympathy.” He also suflered 
much latterly from the misconstrued judgment of 
some of his friends, and this he felt keenly, being a 
man of a sensitive, loving spirit; so that in the midst 
of our deep grief, we can but joy in the happy exchange 
for him, At the grave-side and in the meeting-house 
testimonies were borne to his worth, and the loss we 
and the Church have sustained in the rcmoval of this 
nursing father, and the voice of supplication was 
heard, that others might be prepared of the Lord to 
take his mantle that it might not fall to the ground. 
He was a diligent frequenter of religious meetings 
for worship, as they were regularly held, and en- 
deavored to stir up all to their religious duty in this 
respect, and was frequently engaged therein in ex- 
hortation to the comfort of those whose faces were set 
Zionward. He was taken suddenly ill during the late 
Yearly Meeting with a heart seizure, and departed 
this life on the evening of the same day, we trustingly 
believe, to enter into one of those heavenly mansions 
of rest and peace prepared for the people of God, for 
all those who having gone throngh the many and 
great tribulations, have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb, who having 
fought the good fight, and kept the faith, receive their 
crown at the end of the race; and the “well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street, 
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